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THE CONCEALED LOVER. 
(Concluded.) 


Lone did she sit in silent stupor. Her mind was too 
fnuch oppressed to act upon the case and analyze the ex- 
tent of her wo; yet that pain pressed sharply upon her na- 
ture with an obscure but keen distress, which threatened 
almost to drive her to insanity. At last she roused herself: 
her feelings, overwrought, revolted against the tyranny of 
that torture. She said to herself, “ What has happened to 
me? Nothing. I loved before: I will love still. My hap- 
piness was in loving; nothing can prevent my loving. 
Banishing the recollection of the reality by a powerful 
effort, she brought up her feelings to the eminence they 
had stood upon before; she flung her soul into passion. 

She took up the poems again: they recalled vividly her 
former thoughts and the conversaticn she had had with 
him, and she was happy. It seemed as if the effort she 
made to restore herself to her former frame powerfully in- 
creased her love, and urged her to the utterance of it. She 
drew near to her secretary, and taking a sheet of paper be- 
gan to express, in the form of a letter to Mr. Levison, the 
feelings she entertained towards him. The imparting of 
her emotions gave her relief; she returned to the task, and 
found that dwelling upon her passion, and turning it over 
in various lights, was a delicious employment. She covered 
several pages, and when she stopped she felt as if she 
could have continued the delightful toil for weeks, and de- 
rived from it an abundant satisfaction. Should she send 
him the letter? She had no such intention at first, but 
when it was ended she felt that it would be an inexpressi- 
ble joy to her if he could know how much he was beloved ; 
she thought it was due to the earnestness and purity of 
her attachment that he who inspired it should be ac- 
quainted with it. Accordingly, leaving it unsigned, she 
folded it up, and at night-fall, putting on an old cloak and 
bonnet, and drawing her veil closely about her face, this 
enthusiastic child set out and left it with her own hand at 
his lodgings. Wien she returned she felt herself but half- 
relieved; she was under a powerful excitement that could 
not rest, but must act; there occurred to her a thousand 
things which she wished to say better than any thing she 
had said. It happened that there was an interval of some 
length, during which she did not meet Mr. Levison, and in 
that period she despatched to him three or four letters. 

At length they met at a small party. When she saw 
im approaching her she felt herself suddenly overwhelm- 
ed with a sense of humiliation, nay, of degradation ; she 
was ready to sink into the earth with shame and self- 


She, born so lofty, once so proud, was sunk 


teproach. 
in hopeless subjection; was lost in hopeless love. When 
he spoke to her she could not answer him; her face 
bumed with blushes and her senses seemed to melt away. 
He seemed to note her confusion, yet to affect not to do s 
and entering upon an interesting subject of conversation, 
she gradually recovered her composure sufficiently to attend 
tohim. As he proceeded in his customary strain of lofty 
and splendid discourse she satisfied herself that it was not 
love she felt, but admiration of his high powers of intellect. 
As she returned home she thought that a genius so elevated 
deserved to receive every tribute of praise that could be 
tendered to it, and she sat down to write him another let- 
ler, only to give him that reward of commendation which 
his brilliant faculties deserved. That evening, while she sat 
alone in the drawing-room, with the letter in her basket, 
Mr. Levison was announced. 

lis manner was somewhat agitated, and her embarrass- 
ment was excessive. He sat down, and after a common- 
place compliment or two remained silent. For her life she 
could not think of any thing to say, yet she felt the silence 
to be distressingly awkward. He took up a volume which 
lay upon the table. Determined to say something, yet not 
knowing what to say, she said, “ Will you not read®” | 


* Are you fond of literature ?” said he. 
“Very, and especially of poems ;” and again, shocked at 
the indelicacy of the remark, she was still more overpow- 
ered with confusion. 

“There is a tale of real life,” said he, turning over the 
pages, “which is not without interest. Perhaps you will 
permit me to introduce it to you ?” 

“ Certainly, with a great deal of pleasure.” 
He held the book before him and began as follows: 
there dwelt a boy, the 





“In the neighborhood of 
son of one who belonged to the middle station of life. From 
his youth he was endowed with feelings of the finest tex- 
ture and the most impassioned susceptibility. Under the 
cope of the blue soft sky, amid the waving woods, and be- 
side the murmuring streams, his spirit developed itself in 
all the freedom, and depth, and fulness of its power. He de- 
lighted to linger beneath the smile of nature, yet not alone. 
His wanderings had one companion; high-born, more en- 
chanting to his heart than the song of the muses; in the 
first bloom of girlhood, yet exercising a queen-like sway 
over his bosom. When he was with her he felt nothing 
but a pure delight; when absent he thought only of her 
beauty, for she was as bright, and gentle, and lonely as a 
seraph. His station was beneath her own; when alone 
with her that difference was not felt, for her sweetness and 
her condescension banished it; but when they were in com- 
pany with others, and she was approached with the higher 
courtesies which belonged to her rank, he felt his infe- 
riority. As time passed on and their lives drew nearer to 
the world, that interval was more plainly perceived. His 
natural pride was wounded; her he would have ap- 
proached boldly, for by loving her he was exalted; but his 
nature revolted from being looked down upon or repelled 
by her family. He took leave of her, and withdrawing to 
a distance and encompassing himself with solitude and 


Yet during all that time 


toils, a tract of years passed on. 
her memory was the one cheering, inspiring fire of his life. 
r her 


His being was dedicated, a votive offering, to her. F 


were his powers intensely tasked, for her did his lonely 


The h ype that urged 


studies outwatch the morning star. 
also comforted his efforts, and the hours as they passed 
mingled ecstasy with his pains. Touched by the soft hand 
of her ever-present memory, the fountains of poetry opened 
within his heart. He sent his productions out into the 
world; they were admired, and the anonym 
Every effusion of his muse referred to her, 
He visited the city 
nly thought that 


uld she love him?” 


us author be- 
came famous. 
for from her they were all derived. 
where she was. They met in society. The 
occupied his inquiry was, * Did she, ¢ 

“Who, where was this?” interrupted Miss Percival. 

He laid down the volume and approached her chair. 
Bending before her, he said 

‘You are the lady, and I the lover. 
that we had met before? In the story I have relate 


Did I not tell you 


d | have 





Read it in my life and in 


Could I but 


not ventured to paint my love. 


t 
my nature. My very being is love for you. 


hope as 

Miss Percival sank back in her seat, overpowered with 
delight and surprise. He—the object of her unbounded pas- 
sion, the idol of her heart, whom she had despaired of win- 
ning—felt for her a love that left her own far, far beneath 
it. The glowing verses she had read were addressed to 
her; she was the goddess of the poet’s dreams. It was a 
happiness too great for feeling. 

At that moment his eye fell upon the direction of the 
letter which lay in her basket. He recognized his corres- 
pondent to be, as he had faintly suspected, the lady whom 
he so long had worshipped. 

He sank upon his knee and pressed her hand to his lips. 
In whispers he said— 

* You have filled my heart with bliss; and all my hopes 


are turned to raptures.” BrianNt. 


frettings of the world. 


OR, THE PIETY OF BEAUTY 
“ Sweet is the love that nature brings 
Our meddimng telhe« 
“I } 


* forme of thitgs ;— 


— Wordsuorth 


“ We murder to dissect 

Tae unclouded sun was raying all its kindling lustre over 
the foliage of the early spring as the youthful master of 
Ashton stood upon the hill which looked down upon the 
estates which called him lord, and surveyed their far-ex- 


tended beauty. A sight which would have arrested the 


step of a wayfaring stranger, and long fixed the fancy of a 


dreaming poet, might well absorb the gaze of one who 


for the first time beheld it with the feelings of a proprietor 
It was a prospect of majestic fairness. The pearly white- 


ness of the lake which glittered amidst the more distant 


hills, the golden gleams of the moving water-siream, the 
brown surface of the ancient turf, contrasted with the light 
delicacy of the scarce-devel ped leaves, made a scene of 
wide and varied loveliness. But the youth who now sur- 
veyed it, naving alighted from the carriage which had that 
morning brought him from the city, regarded the prospect 
with a stern pride rather than a quick pleasure, and felt 
more of contemptuous hatred for that which‘he bad left 
than complacency at that which awaited him 
Here.” 


said he, as he looked down into the dark and 


| endless woods, “here I shall at least escape the accursed 


Here, at least, I shall be alone." 


He who felt thus at the age of twenty-two was some- 
thing different from the common 

Henry Ashton had been gifted by nature with much of 
the power ard oll t ee { genine Feeling and 
fancy brought to his cradle visions of paradisal beauty, and 


made his earlv youth a dream of ecstasy. Scenes of sub- 


limity and shapes of splendor, glowing with the ardors 


of an immortal glory, stood before his youthful eye, and dis- 


turbed his spirit with a sense of pleasure which after-life 


could never realize Che face of nature and the forms of 
warm imagination yielded his soul a gladness which 
he society of his fellows tured to pain. He courted soli- 
tude, and his aflecuuons gushed towards the exhaustless 
beauty of the objects which filled the world or floated 
through the air, or were lavished on ideal crextions of love- 
iness which made his bosom almost ache with joy. The 
spirit of Beauty brooded over his being; as he gazed 


upon the setting sun, the dee p blue sea, the woods d land- 


scape, the sense of beauty oppressed his soul and made it 
faint with a delight too keen for mortal bearing. The crea- 


art alone can man 


tions of the mighty poets, in whose 


compete with nature in productions of might, and glory, 
and eternal interest, yielded up also, their fascina- 
He brought to their pages those 
that ineflable sensibility to the most happy 
art in finished composition, which al- 


In these 


t 
to him, 


tion. minutely tremulous 
sensations, 

uches of periect 
most place the reader 


neliness, lay the satisfaction of his boy- 


na level with the angels. 
pleasures, and in | 
hood. The 


forded diversio! 


amusements ol ¢ mpany and conversation af- 
but not ecstasy, and they were rejected by 
a spirit athirst for angelic joys. Disuse and the develop- 
impressibility, soon rendered inter- 
to him. He fled from 
the calmness and 


ment of an excessive 


course with the world distressit 


society with aversion, and did not recove: 
fervor of his soul until nothing was gazing on him but the 
face of nature. 

His father, who was a man of large hereditary fortune, 


Lad, for want of any other occupation, engaged extensively, 
in connection with several other persons, in large landed 
specuiations. These had wholly failed, and with them 


Ashton. 
f property is conclusive evidence 


sank much of the personal respectability of Mr 
In the world’s logic, loss 
S 


of want of honesty. Society arg 
nal’s maxim, that him whom prudence has deserted, every 


ues, in the spirit of Juve- 


God has first aband 
having at the time of his marriage been arranged in strict 


ned. The bulk of Mr. Ashton’s fortune 
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settlement, he still remained a very opulent man. Butno || This was a precocious character for a y‘ uth of two-and- || the system of the former, and designed a scheme in jmita. 
man sustains heavy losses and oceasions them to others || twenty: but it is the nature of violent passions to work in || tion of it which should thus bear upon its face a str 
} , 


without his character receiving a correspondent sh¢ ck. |; the mind an anticipation of years. A boy of quick feelings || probability of truth, and be at least free from any decided 








Manv were ‘ ers, and many even the ioud crimi- and reflective intellect will often for a season feel in his objection. 
nations, which reached the ears of hi fa | n the sub- | tne irt all the hard turr wings otf time. euch are like The ony pers n at Ashton with wh ym the yout 
sect of his ope enough to grow younger as thev advance tn life. || communicated on these subjects was an old e 

These thin < deeply into 1 eart of Henry. Satis- Henrv’s intention in retiring for a time to solitude was, |} who had long officiated as librarian to the far a 
fied of the honorable quality of all | parent’s transac- || as he stated it to himself, to establish the firmness and in- |! me mbered Henry’s grandfather, and naturally felt a . 
tiuns, he was incensed at th ispicions With which he tegrity of his mind, to banish all extraneous passions and |; interest in the moral welfare of his descendant. He w : 
was dogged. To feel that there was a taint upon his name int pul es, and make himself a pure and absolute man of in- mild, thoughtful man, of sound intelligence a ; ie 
stung him to the soul. He was maddened that any inferi- tellect. He wished to reduce his power and: plans to the || finement of feeli He usually dined al it an ¢ ; 











ority attached to his position, and there were persons who || order and completeness of science. In the loneliness of his |) hou but the latter was pleased wit ; 
could sneer at »and he « | cru her He ob- fine retreat he gave hut If up to deep, protracted thoug convers n,and liked } person, he invited | . 
served, t the fierce ingratitude of those whom his father ind in visions of future action sounded his character through wine with him at his own table after the cloth was re 
had ass ted, nay, bY Woon his father had been ruined. all its exte m ved. On these oecas Lhe ¢ urse usually t ne 
These occurrences striking in with his own morbid specu- It may readily he imagined that a person such as Henry |} theological topics. Henry was sometimes sta red by 
lations on the same subject. gave him a disgust for human || now was, had before this time come to a fair understand- |} observations of the calm old man, and was unable to ap- 
nature. He nurtured a want ol nlidence every body, a ng with religion. In truth, he had long since renounced swer them on the spot; but when he reviewed then 


fery 






s of Henry had been partict ly vehement, “ 
































pear in 
balance of his character and restore the complacency of whose every thought was passion, spurned the calm sub- |! mean of appreher n: as toall truths. its ¢ na 


his temper by contempt and hatred. He strove to steel his || missiveness of piety He repeated to h elf with sympa- || is necessary to to inf 1 and 


master thet e would revenge ¢ , thet ice of a heve any thu itv not see, to credit any th that such spiritual eonsciotr ess has n mted t 








few. He strove to repress the sensibilities of | m, t we dot k be e the slaves of doubts and || therefore I believe that I have tas 
strangle feel ac ucht to banish all tleness, a hiimne . luect f 1 n from the obse I You w ' your impre % caid the nla 
dreamine nd to mal himself callou { « Irate. f the enst lt clu n f ever nan. as |} ‘ a tt talsle hen vou he f 
ie vision he had once Induleed he saw were useless and ' Why should we d ¢ euidieecs whan we ii wablest of ecm . feel nage 
miurious; they u ‘ he « tron of the id. The ‘ to the my int of ences ¢ Thus re ned tionize | whole ste mora ] t W 
imagimath love which his lonely | t had on nurse ’ hi : ! . l the x ‘ e to vou. } ' i 
was bec merely a source of pain. He threw th aside. that He " an athe S 1 was H Ac} ‘ ty “ty 4 
He labored to reduce his moral being to the single quality J e of ay ’ ey le conser e of materialist wn atheist. 7 Oe 
of intellect. He engaged in long and laborious | esse fund ( \ mmiutted } eof - |! for the furure ' — + ~~ 
reasoning, doted on 1 l mathematice 1 made himselt cet ’ for Il was a ( fu , ; es and 
a mere machine of logic. He meditated upon the art after! ' ‘ ‘ myself co he t a a , ae 
wher by men 1 q iered ! ld ( ! l 1 lve l l \ ! t ) ] ‘ ; 
davs al | nights to the tudy it se authors w! specu- | re l } i fied tha u 
lations have exhausted the worldly topies of s il and pub- false W \ t soft worl - sion in ¢ 
he noliev; | 1 the pages of Bacon, whose ger witha ly read with 1 « ence t Ww! rs of all t oe ee ee 
peculiar fulness, rayed « that subject the flashing light || great divines, \ furnished the armory of reli- ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES. 
of a mind which in its course illuminated the whole uni- ; evidence to the infidel spirit w } 
verse rpnum intere , to Mace ivelli, in whe v umes 17 \ h much 1 r,.as the react 1 ot the | an do- “ Pros _ < P , —— I F 
itassumes the certainty and « tene of a smience, and min m in ind Anr nvtot senaratea nent - 2 " « 3 , Ser 4 
the memoirs of De Retz, where its pr ples are illustrated they l test of s . ' itistied that their con- ene ( , . 
with a scenic v : siderations were | usiV Iu fact he was standing on i ticulars re gtod { 
When Henry | eached the r rwenty-two ; || a position which the nos were in 1 tj . I M 
father died. His n er had [ n ¢ 1, and he was td ed to tra Lhe ¢ clu n which he came Dyrs 1 f 9 
now alone on earth, | self his only master. He wered || to was, that if deity be admitted, the truth of Cl anit Lord I was a ysa s ha 
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posse 









more ¢ enial to | *haracter tt mea hich our rurile ine : t inst a station, for it dea ' jue 


nari 
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— 
England. 


I allude to that of the ingenious Whistlecraft.” | 
This behavior of Byron was hardly fair. He certainly 
copied, not from Pulci, but from Whistlecraft ; the style of 
And 
even if the Englishman’s work was suggested by the Ita- 


Jonhtf 


lian’s, Which we think very doubtful, he has shown at 


Don Juan is identical with that of the collar-makers. 


least a large share of invention, and Byron lias shown none 


at all. There is between Pulci and Whistlecraft the diffe- 
rence between a grave style edged with a certain quaint 
irony, and a style wholly gay and light, rising occasionally 
jnto seriousness. A spe en two from “The Prospec- 


s” will show the resemblance 


The former 


tu 


Don Juan. 
was Written in 1813, the Don about 1818. We need scarcely 
observe that Whist! ift is an assumed name. ° 
of the work was the Right Hon. John Hook! 


The first canto opens with King Arthur feasting 


yassals at Carlysle. A catalogue of the various viands tha 
crowned the board is given. Something of disorder, as 


ht be expected, prevailed. 





* The noise and uproar of the scullery tribe, 
All pilfering and sc I 
Was past all powers of language to describe 


The din of manful oaths and fer 








The sturdy porter huddling 








And then at rand breaking heads and bawling, 
Outeries, and cries of order } contusions 
Made a confusion beyond a nfusions 
| r is done to the uty which graced the occasion 
" The s look’d of an her race, 
At first a geners keness s your ¢ . 
Tall f ires, open res, ¢ u« 
Large eyes, with ample eyebrows arch’d and high 


Their manners had an odd, peculiar grace 
Neither repulsive, : 
ijestical, reserv’d, and s ewhat sullen: 


rheir dresses partly silk, a 





pre hat of Sir Gawa which we subjoin a few lines 
 ___. jike his weapon was that worthy peer, 
Of admirable temper, clear brigh 
Polished yet keen, t igh pliant yet upright.” 
tt His discipline was steadfast and austere, 
Unalterably fixed, but cal wd kind; 
ition more unt 
} 1 from his mind 
res that approach’d | near, 
si : the I T il | et 
{ poorest, weakest wi 
i > 4 iA S 
The feast 1s interrupted by intelligence that some ladies 
have been carried off by the cian \ ho reside among the 
nountains in th ie wrhood; and the Knights sally 
u esiege them reir fastne s. The adventures of 
the attack, which are f t« ery and quaimt humor, we 
shall pass over. ‘The valor of the assailants finally triumph 
* True courage s about a charm or spel 
It looks, 1 t like an instinctive law, 
By wi s el I s inmnta juelul 
I neimen andi rs Will lear and awe, 
I wonder if | sophers tell— 
Can they ¢ i t t \ t vy? 
I can’t ex nit t e tact is so 
A fact w eV I Sil] in must 
One é { re is W I v 
But first I must r morate in 
Sir J a f ous swordmanship and might, 
(This i lent appears to me s 
He st ca f fl fight 
I { { e hue f ‘ 
I st ] st h l | 
} F twe <¢ S e it stood, 
but ll 1 I I iOSS Ot ] 
W it mia 3 ¢ ‘ s f } adies 
lin sale 
When the i als we ow m 
0) twotat el is Were ( 
T , ; 11 } 
} t rth were |] ‘ sul- 
" rs, i new I which 
! i was 
. p f \W ‘ of monks w 
© ear som wi 1 an el es 
sta! ( l \ vet 
M will t . 
I ts 
| 
An | « ‘ . 
My gment € es¥ Mr. Briant’s 
He t ks that ( ‘ r nt arace of isterers, 
Obnoxious to the Bac inalian roisterers 
"And oft that wild untutor’d race wv l Ww, | 
Led by the solemn sound and sacre 


Bevond the bank, beneath a lonely shaw, 


To listen all the li ng summer night 


Till deep, serene, an 


Environ’d the 
Contemplating tl 





m with silent c 


aim deiig! 


l reverential awe 


ht ol 


ve minster’s midnight ¢ I 


‘ 


Reflected from the clear and glassy strea: 


“ But chiefly, when the s] 





sadowy 


moon had 


’ 








O’er w is and waters her myst s hue 
Their passive hearts and vacant fancies fed 
With thoughts and aspirations strange and new, 
Till their brute souls wi nward we bre 
hints that is ‘ th « s rew 
Subjective—not trom Locke's sociat s 
Nor David Hartley’s doctrine of vibrat ad 
"Fach was a md t ‘ » to the . 
One half of all the fee s that he 
Yet thus far each could vent * Lis brot % 
It seems as if one heard heaven’s t 
Int s ! it on ts S—1 s 
It ov wers ¢ I le 
It seems K ot shame, a ol 
‘ . , 
lo vex those harmless w Vs W 
The I cS inan ev e y 
hell< 
Giants ab ' } 
And soon t thy ¥ show 
i! t ing,a and . 
vous d Lhe ! 
Unhappy mortals! ever blind to f{ 
Unhapp you s no dance : 
} iling int and size, a Ww 
Fror t ye 
ve s W the pes 1} 
I t is ti I 
Ra pa 1 1 ¢ ya 
The irritating sor | s the nts 
al it { n i \ ra ‘ 1 ! } t ‘ Al 
Che description pr ry as lofty and 
polish as the ver ( 1 hit 
of Aristophanes. We f V ! 
was only t ive a f é ( \ 
s plain it Byr I I i I ex 
mat 
7 2 uan were ! ! eu 
| 
ORIGINAL MUSICAL NOTICES. 
ADVENTURES OF A SINGER. 

Ay 1 incident lito] 

‘ ¥ ’ ; 
» tbat ‘ ‘ on i i \ | 
troubad I ‘ 4 ( 

1 saved his i vas ente r ra , } 
of | \ e |} s fille ( his wa 
Via 1, R iW ss ¢ i } TT 

ist The t | 
" ‘ r re if Y } rT ) 
é ciy ‘ i | ‘ 
é e ¢ ected ue ‘ i \| ‘ 
sigt he he ar I were u 
\ peasantry ofa \ Vi t ef ‘ 
be a ( ‘ nd i il 
his exec eT a s re ( 
f ieir } f R pror { 
ir Madrid LI " 
BERANGER. 
W i i 
near } } 
er. I] ud a : 
I Vi 1] I 
{wv I he f 
j t ! e! } 
. | } 
i ! 
et a < ve ‘ 
real +} 
AN EXCELLENT QUARTETTE 
4 
\ i temp } 
ire jul ! 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO A FRIEND. 
y aOrTOY { D heare 
Ay nw ia ind ‘ ] 
They 1e holy | ears 
Drop n tt page whe ft pen 
biath tra ] ( 1 a ear 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

I am very glad to find, Mr. Editor, that you have adopt- 
ed the plan of the Spectator, in publishing the letters of 
correspondents. One effect of it will be, that the produc- 
tions of female pens will more frequently be found in the 
Mirror. Perhaps the most striking difference between mo- 
dern and the earlier literature is in the number of women 
who, in the present day, take rayk among the popular 
authors. I dare say you have seen the Book of Gems. The 
two first volumes, which are devoted to the older poets, do 
not contain a single female name, though the editor says 
they were diligently sought for. The last volume, which 
illustrates the poetry of this age, has five or six. If prose 
writers had been included, the list would have increased 
five or six fold. There are, however, I think, a great many 
ladies who would be glad to see their names in print, and 
whose compositions would not be without merit, who yet 
shrink from what they deem the boldness and vanity of 
regular authorship. These will be glad to avail themselves 
of the half-way course you mark out, and write letters 
for your columns. They may thus plume their wings for 
the higher flights of fancy. These feminine communica- 
tions will, I think, be of advantage to the public. They 
will infuse into the opinions and taste of the community 
that influence which hitherto has been felt only through a 
limited and social circle : by giving to the world the mea- 
sure of the female character of the times, they will create 
an ambition among women to raise the standard of that 
character. But they will have a still higher value, by 
throwing into literature a class of views, sentiments, « pin- 
which women only can furnish. 


ions and observations, 


There is a Jarge part of the truth of life that men never 
get hold of. There is a large share of existence that they 
do not see; much that they see, their habits of mind prevent 
their understanding and appreciating. They generalize too 
much. They re gard things in reference to great theoretic 
results, and do not weigh their actual present importance, 
They cannot recognize the value of little things. They do 
not realize that constancy and repetition give small matters 
a great effect. Women, however, are so placid in regard to 
life that they the 
(though, by-the-by, how can a machine have a pulse ?) 
many 


‘see the very pulse of machine ;” 


Their extends t feelings and 


thoughts that are beyond the range of men. It 


experience many 
seems to 
me, that a literature, composed exclusively by :nen, must 
wholly want many things, and must present many other 
] 


things in a shape not strictly just. IT don 
but 


t know whether 


these notions of mine are correct; [ think that you 


will soon have an opportunity of judging for yourself, for 


several of my friends are already nibbing their pens for ac- 
fon, an lthere isa prospect otf an active winter campaign, 


There are few, | imagine, who will not avail themselves 


of the opportunity of seeing themselves in types. For my 
part, | have bought a quire of gilt-edge paper and a dozen 
ready-made pens; and [ shall write very copiously as 
soon as | ean think of any thing to say EVELINA. 
Remarks.—We are much beholden to our fair correse 


pondent for her avreeable letter. We shall be happy tuo 
print not oaly one quire, but many quires, of the composi- 
ion of one so sensible and so accomplished; and if her 


friends are as intelligent as herself, their communications 


will all be welcome. Our resolution of giving a place regu- 
larly to the correspondence which we are favored with, 
had its origia in a train of thought similar to that which 


\ 


she developes. We have long been in the habit of receiv- 


ing a great number of letters from persons of both sexes ; 
many of these appeared to us worthy of publication. It 
truck u neral thing, tle 


of the 


that, as a ge letters of the ladies 


were better written than those men. The style is 


more graceful; it is simpler, and less tortured by vanity 


and affectation. We have no doubt that the department of 
the Mirror, which is thus newly opened, will be found 
highly creditable to that gentler sex whose contributions 


chietly will occupy it, and very interesting to all 
We wish that the talent and cultivation of the wo 
our country should find a voice in our pages. 
observation was, that women generally read more than men, 


but that for want of order and connection in their reading, 


it does not prot them so much. For ourselves, we are 


well persuaded that women, generally, have by nature 


inventive genius or literary talent than men; but 


of that 


more 


from lack exactness which writing produces, and 


the absence of concentration and sustamed effort, their 
power passes in broken flashes, and she who might have 





{| won a lasting name in letters, is known only as the delight 
] 


of a dinner-table or the ornament of an evening circle. We 
think, also, that the opinions of ladies ought to be heard 
on all subjects that concern them, and their wishes con- 
sulted. We accordingly throw open our columns to them, 
and invite their frequent correspondence. —— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROF 

Mr. Eprrorn—I am a gentleman on whom Providence 
has bestowed a super-abundant degree of modesty. The 
moralists usually take notice of that quality as a virtue, 
and a grace of character. After much experience of its ef- 
fects, I may be permitted to say that I find it to be the 
createst misfortune with which a man can be afflicted; | 


go farther; I consider it as being practically a sin. It stops 


our attempts towards virtue, and paralyzes our efforts 
against evil; it makes our life the slave of persons and of 
things, of seasons, places and circumstances; and though 
its origin is not in the depravity of the heart, yet it does 
the work of vice. But alive as I am to the inconvenience, 
the distress, and the fault of this habit, I cannot, with all 
my efforts, get rid of it. It sits upon my nature like an in- 
cubus, or hideous night-mare. My case is like that of a 
paralytic endeavoring to walk: I cannot even begin or at- 
tempt to get rid of it. Nay, it seems to me as if the con- 
sciousness [ have of the immense importance of conquering 


it 


, only serves still more to embarrass and intimidate me. 
This wretched fiend of diffidence, sir, has haunted me from 
my cradle; watching every effort I made to rise into dis- 
tinction and usefulness, and relentlessly pushing me back 
each time into obscurity and silence. As a school-boy, it 
prevented my saying what I knew, and doing what I was 
class; in my 


able to do, and kept me at the end of the 
early manhood, it prevented my taking a single step in my 
profession ; and now, in maturer life, it prevents my get- 
ting a wife. I should 
have been delighted to address; but the idea of standing 


I have seen several ladies whom 


before them in the character of a lover appalled me, and | 
had the mortification of seeing them carried off by persons 
whose demerits, if my self-love does not deceive me, were 
scarcely less than my own. In despair, Mr. Editor, of ever 


succeeding by my personal exertions, 1 have at last de- 


termined to apply for your assistance. I have observed 
that those ladies whom I most admired, were all of them 
readers of the New-York 


,not only of your talents, but of the class 


Mirror ; and hence | have con- 
ceived a high idea 
of persons among whom your literary labors are circulated. 
I shall take it, therefore, as a very great favor indeed, and 
shall enter my name as a subscriber for ten copies ol your 
journal, if you will give me the use of your columns to lay 
my proposals before the ladies. by your protection I may 
render 


with 


ace mplish what my modesty would otherwist 


hopeless ; and under cover of your pages I may wo« 


boldness 


{ will briefly enumerate, sir, the advantages which I 


suppose myself to possess. | have good blood in my veins, 


and | am thirty vears old. My tortune is a handsome one; 


not a paper fortune ; not consisting of any stocks and bub- 


ble shares; but invested, after the old manner, in mort- 


una-rents. 


My attorney will give satisfactory 


and [ am _ prepared 


gages and g 


} 


information on this subject ; to settie a 


handsome sum upon the lady as pin-money. I have no 
vices but the modesty which | have confessed above; and 
I have no bad habits that I know of. I do not smoke or 
snuff: [ do not spit on the carpets, tilt my chair back, lean 
my head against the wall, keep dogs, or have any of those 


thi rk, sa 


anney good h That. | 
a brief sketch of what l want ina wif 


trick s that 


Use-KCeC DCTS, 


f I will give 


air vas 


She must not be over six-and-twenty. She must not be 


she must have good teeth and a 


handsome; but 


figure: pretty tall and large; I dislike very short womer 


She must have intelligence, though Ido not care about he 


possessing intellect; that is, she must have capacity enough 


to understand what I say, but not enough to cuonfute or tire 


me. {| do not want a professor, a 


theology She must be sof , zentle and perfectly amt 
without any sharp pomts of character; highly cultivated, 
nsider any display 


horoughly refined, and well-bred: I e« 


arseness a sufhicient cause fi r divorce. 


| have 


any external matters but 


of indelicacy orc 


i do not ask for fortune ; myself. I 


do not care about 


money enough 
one, and that 
nnections of the lady. lam 
marry but | 

[, therefore, either look for a wife who 


family and ¢ 


relates to the 


very ready t one person ; vill not marry a 


dozen or fifty. has 
not anv connections, or I expect that she will be ready 


drop them all the next day after she assumes my name. 
Mirror, are very reasenable, 


emands, [ think, Mr 





f your kind {friendship | have s 


theorist, or a doctor of 


- = —— 
of success. I leave my name with you, confidentially, and 


give you such vouchers of my character as will, I presume 
be sausfactory, Any lady possessing the qualities I have 
indicated above, and being disposed to meet my advances 
will receive my highest consideration and gratitude. J*. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Mr. Eprror—In looking back over the series of brilliant 
and interesting original tales which you have recently pre- 
sented to the public, I have been struck with the surprising 
uniformity in the subjects of these stories. From the be. 
ginning to the end of the list thev are still devoted to the 
unvarying theme of love. It is not a love that ranges wide. 
ly; it does not include filial love, fraternal love, or wedded 
love. Of the thousand forms of this sentiment, the writers 
select but one—that youthful passion which is inspired by 
beauty, encounters a few natural obstacles, and ends at las: 
in the grand denouement of marriage. As a woman, sir 
cannot he Ip feeling flattered by the testimony which Is thus 
borne to the inexhaustible and ever-renewed charm of an 
emotion of which women are the source. Your contributors 
seem by this practice to say, that considerations connected 
with the female character form the deepest and most gen 
eral concern of life, and the richest topic in letters 
not help admiring, also, the varied genius which can exhi- 


bit a single matter in so many new lights, and embellish 
with such different attractions. I do not doubt that they 


are insome degree influenced to choose this subject for thei 


If this be 
so, | beg to assure them that they are very right; and] 


pens, by the idea that it is agreeable to women. 
hope that they will go on in the same course. There is no- 
thing that women like so much to read about as love. Every 


number ought to have one love story. Yours, Ame.ia 


A great critic of the last age has made the 


same observation about the monotony of the subjects of 


lerant 


modern literature that Amelia has, but in a less 1 


or 


and friendly spirit. “To bring a lady, a lover and a rival 
into the fable,” says Dr. Johnson,“ to entangle them in con- 
tradictory obligations, to perplex them with oppositions of 
interest, and harass them with violence of desires inconsis 
tent with each other; to make them meet in rapture and 
part in agony; to fill their mouths with hyperbolical joy 
and outrageous sorrow ; to distress them as nothing human 
ever was distressed; to deliver them as nothing huma 
ever was delivered; is the business of a modern dramatis 
For this, probability is violated, life is misrepresented and 
language is depraved. But love is only one of many pat 
sions, and as it has no great influence upon the sum of life 
it has little operation in the dramas of a poet who caught 


his ideas from the living world, and exhibited only wha 





he saw before him.” The style of J hnson 1s so fascinating 
that our pen has copied the passage instinctively. But 
of Shakspeare it may be observed that the finest and most 


wpular portions of his plays are those which portr 
I I | 


vassion, and none of his dramas have fixed themselves 
| 
| as those which 


the minds and hearts of men so dee ply 


| 
unctured and pervaded by this engaging sentiment. A 
writer, we think, may be justified, in a literary view, wh 


selects that 


from among subjects genera interesting, 

Ter , : 
which is most agreeable. We thu too, that the moralis 
cannot object to the attention being largely occupied 


this emotion. for it is one essentially virtuous and exalting 


every other faculty and ornament of the understanding 
the feelings depends on the degree and ect of its 


for its moral character, and in ex 
tent as to become faulty: ut er 


ror.” The modern authors ar 


which the y hx to the inte 


ihey make the great 





where 
Richards my, if we remet 
roine t protracte iT ‘ 
of the stops only at the ] i that are mac 
for welcoming an heir to the united houses of Byrona 
Grandison The refine) t it ¢ i later t ; esta es it ! r 
ed that the union of two such persons as the st re 
sents must be a consummation of deligt al re 
the writer has only allude to that « ‘ 
prospect it.) rder inake 2 “ dis A 
ina blaze ol light 
’ EPL ( V-VORK 
Mir. Enrron—Your delightful Mirror reaches us in 
country at about 5 o’clock on Saturday aftern: f 
ance into the parlor is hailed as the arrival of a welcome 
end. It is immediately se be ed, as Mr. Fa 
shaw has recommended; and we all cast ow 
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eves over it in succession to snatch the rich promise of its 
contents; for there is a satisfaction in personally inspecting 
the pages of the Mirror which reading it by proxy does not 
come up to. Whatever may be my confidence in the integrity 
ofa friend who undertakes to inform me of ali that the Mirror 
contains, I still think there is something he has kept back 
or not noticed ; besides, a fine article always /ooks"good and 
interesting, and you miss that pleasure if you do not scan 
the sheet with your own eye. After possessing oursely s 
thus of the topography of the pages and the general aspect 
and character of the different papers, tea is removed and 


some one of the family begins the reading of the Mirror. If 


any of it remains, we adjourn the completion of it over ull 
Monday evening; but we have as great an aversion to leave 
it unfinished as the children of Israel had to leaving the un- 
jeavened bread unconsumed until the morning ; and accord- 
ingly we usually despatch it in one evening. By the by, I 
am not sorry that Barnaby Rudge has come to an end; it 
js an admirable story, but its length was beginning to be 
tiresome. I must tell you an epigram which was made 
on the subject, by a gentleman who sometimes drops in 
upon our circle in the evening. 
" Soliloquy of Mr. Dickens before composing Barnaby.” 
* How shall I win immortal fame 
* And bays for ever vernal ? 
*'T must be eloquent; nay ‘tis the same,— 
*T’ll make the tale eternal.” 

I wish, however, very humbly to suggest an improve- 
ment to your already fascinating periodical. I mean that 
of having one department of it devoted entirely to the la- 
dies. You know that women like to be talked about and 
talked to. Next to being praised, they love to be found 
fault with. They take pleasure in being made subjects of 
discussion. Now I think that if you were to devote a column 
or two every week to matters that especially concern them ; 
to the analy SIS of the femaie character, the devel ypement 
of its virtues, the suppression of its besetting faults ; to ad- 
vising them how they may best regulate their conduct, ad- 
vance their minds and regulate their manners; this de- 
partment would become the most interesting part of the 
work. Modern writers do not, I think, deal enough with 
the familiar and domestic; they address their readers as in 
companies, not individually. It was this attention to the 
interests of social and private life, and the efforts employed 
to elevate and refine the character of women, that gave so 
peculiar a charm and value to the Spectators, and have 
made them ever since the favorite book of the domestic 
circle. I think that if you were to admit a similar purpose into 


the scope of your general design, and set apart a portion of | 


your pages to subjects truly feminine, it would add to the 
ent Mirror. Ena, 


1) 


acceptableness of your excel 
The remarks of the 
themselves very decided!y to our approval. We think that 
e} 


he mind and character and ef- 


ANSWER. Emma commend 


} 
lady 


the chief characteristics of 


forts of America in this day are an expansion, a vagueness, 
an universality, a publicity, and a want of individualness, 
interiority, separateness. These are sant words, but they 


will perhaps express our meaning. So far as the Mirror 


partakes of this peculiarity, it arises from the manner in 


which it is issued and received. An anonymous writer em- 
ploying a public and mixed journal to address a class of 
readers composed out of every order and degree, and scat- 
tered through thousands of miles, of course employs only 
such general and impersonal] considerations as may be ap- 


preciated by the mass; he is like a man getting on top of 


the capitol to read to the whole nation. The journal, when 


itis brought out 


, is discussed and criticised by the daily 
newspapers, and an author soon forms the habit of regard- 
ing these as his audience, and of shaping the order of his 
thoughts to their taste. This is natural, but perhaps it is a 
mistake of judgment. When one sees before him a mass 
of persons, the imagi 
and the author is tempted to lay before them only general 


not 


dation contemplates them collectively 


se ° till q 1] } » ¢) ' ‘ 
ms; stul, af he will remember that the multitude ts 


ppeal to the private and 


made up of individuals, and will ay 
} 
‘ 


} 


particular sympathies of each, n ubt the effect will be 


sure and decided. “To portray the individual is the sure 


way to reach the general reader ;” and though the worthy 


tekermann, who records the observation, says that he does 


not know what the speaker meant, yet any one who has 
read Char } 


1 understand 


les Lamb will the truth of the re- 


nark. That creature, “formed in Nature’s most eccentric 
hour,” undertook to set down the quaintest impressions of 


that 
much for the 


his own quaint soul; and the result has been he has 


reached the sympathies of all the world. So 


metaphysics of the cas We are much indebted to our 
amiable correspondent for her suggestions. We shall bear 


tho» 
em in mind. 


| ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM ABROAD. 


SOCIETY IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 

Amone blameless enjoyments, those that virtue disowns 
not, and taste cannot reprove, none in the system of mo- 
dern life can equal the elegant pleasures of society. It is an 
occupation that exercises the mind in the most agreeable 
manner, by developing force under a continual restraint. 
It gratifies the heart by calling out gentle affections, with- 
out addressing those depths of passion whose poignancy al- 
ways partakes of the nature of pain. It gives aid to virtuc 


by promoting refinement; for delicacy of sentiments is of 


the nature of purity ; and vice, in the very proportion of its 
coarseness, fascinates the senses 

There is a great diversity in the character of society in 
England and in America ; 
out of the different natures of the political constitution, and 
the consequent difference in the relation that society bears 


and the distinction grows mainly 


to government in the two countries. The English system 
being an aristocracy, surmounted with “the likeness of a 
kingly crown,” society is, as it were, the antechamber or 
withdrawing-room of the council-hall; they are made up 
of the same elements combined in a different manner. The 


person who is a figure in the salon, 1s a force in the 


consti- 
tution. Statesmen, members of parliament, hereditary le- 
gislators, are all thrown together at a sorr¢ée, and the con- 
flicts of ambition that were avowed in public, are still car- 
ried on Jess directly, but not less ardently. Personal dis- 
plays are made for political effects: female elegances and 
finished for 


Society has an object, a purpose, a theme intensely engag- 


manners are cultivated advancing interest. 
ing the passions, a result that draws out all the powers of 
the mind: it is a business,—the most vital portion of every 
profession. But ina democratic policy like our own, society 
is wholly separated from government, and exists only for 
amusement and the diversion of the thoughts. Those who 
have been used to the high tension of London conversation, 
find American society dull and lifeless; it has for them no 
But, for our own part, we prefer it as a 


Having no 


lives of ambition or | rofit to give zest to company, we are 


interest or energy. 
simple r, purer and more genuine interest. mo- 
driven to seek enjoyments of a nobler and more natural 
vit, in 
I here 
is at a brilliant evening-party in America a higher and 


order; we find them in literary topics, in sportive 


harmless mirth, and in the admiration of beauty. 


chaster tone than prevails abroad; a lightess of temper 


an airiness of mood, an unlabored easiness, an inartificial sua- 


vity of intercourse, an absence of jealousies and selfishness, 


} 


that render it to us far more delightful than the struggling 


militant and fierce spirit that marks even the best forms of 
general intercowse in England. 
Enelis} 


One result of the aristocratic form of the English govern- 


ment is, that society there is composed more generally of 


old persons than among us. As the same wealth, blood and 
talent that give emphasis in society, give their possessors 
influence in the state, the ambitious and the earnest fre- 
quent the drawing-rooms; for they are sure to find there 
all that there is powerful and worth cultivating in th 
land. Here the politic and busy, finding that company does 
not promote and can only disturb their views, withdraw 


from the idle field, and leave it to the gay and young. If in 


such a circle there is less finish and less solidity, the 
youthful are sure to make the scenes they mingle in less 
artificial and sophisticated. 

Partly to our democratical condition, and partly to the 


extent and resources of our country as compared with the 
be referred a wide difference in the charac- 


ter and extent of the social 


population, 1s to 
intercourse between unmarried 
persons of either sex ; a distinetion growing more immedi- 


out of the different usages that regulate marriage 


ately 


In England, marriage is based on property, and justified by 


America, it is based on sent 


ment, and justified by consid 


pecuniary convenience , in 


ations merely personal. The 
but 


uple are not 


custom of the former is founded on various reasons, 


chiefly on the observation that if a marned c 
) 
at the time of their union able to support a family, there is 


no prospect that the husba 1d will, in so crowded a country 


be competent to advance his means rapidly enough to keep 


pace with increasing expense. In this country, however, any 


man who will labor with decent diligence may expect to 


grow rich; and as there is no aristocratic authority in society, 


every man’s station depends upon himself. Men may there- 


fore marry whom they please; marriage follows inclina- 


tion. The result of these differences is, that in England the 


expression of gallant courtesies, the existence of close 


friendship and warm regard, have, as a general thing, no 


necessary or natural reference to marriage at all. You may 


pav any attentions, or cultivate any degree of intimacy, and 


}} yet there will be nc more notion, or, as a bachelor, I may 


be excused from saying, no more danger of marriage than 
in the first hour of acquaintance. This gives freedom and 
safety to intercourse. Here, however, friendship with a 
lady either rushes at once to union, or is checked at once 
by fear of it. Even if both parties contemplate no such 
Jenouement, the by-standers soon suggest it to them ; and in 
For myselj, | 
the advantage is, in this respect, on 


matters of feeling, suggestion is feeling. 
Ip 


the side of England; for 


cannot he thinking 
the facility of marriage among us 
wholly destroys that species of friendly confidence without 
passion between young persons, which is perhaps the most 
delightful of the forms of society; and as regards the happi- 


ness of marriage itself, no one, I think, can have read Sir 


Charles Grandison without feeling that in making it a 
matter of business and calculation, there is upon the whole 
real refinement and delicacy, and 


far more lasting comfort 


more good sense, more 


Perhaps, however, I may not 


have thought so “ in warm youth, when George the 
Fourth was king.” 


Another distincti 


my 


m between the societies of the two na- 
tions is In the more general prevalence in this country of 


that spirit which, for the want of a better description, may 


be called exclusiveness. The difference amounts to this; 
that the society of every city in these States builds its emi- 
nence and influence chiefly on this principle; but that in 
England, though there is constantly a class or coterie com- 
posed in a similar manner, there is, beside this,a larger, 
higher and far more important society, constituted on a 


basis widely different from this narrow and baneful system 
In that country y 
1 his 


and the greatest 


u find an order of persons possessing very 


ancient an ric titles of nobility, vast landed estates, 


re spectability of character, these form the 


permanent, unchanging centre of the British aristocracy. It 


is true that their walk is a circumscribed one; simply be- 


cause the course of their usual occupations does not often 


lead them beyond it. But if they are thrown into a wholly 
different circle rif a stranger is brought in contact with 
them in their own sphere, their demeanor is marked bv the 
readiest and most easy courtesy, and the open and free un- 
restraint of mind and feeling that belongs to men who do 


not shut themselves up in pride, and who have vastly too 


to arrogate a little of consequence on the 


1 he se have 


much self-respect 


ground of their station something actual to 





rest on; they have solid and abiding power to fall back 
upon; and they need not to fortify themselves behind ima- 
ginary and conventional barriers. Their characters /possess 
a moral breadth and strength that no other nation can pre- 
tend to rival; derived partly from the natural sense and 
decency of the English mind, partly from the peculiar 
training of university education, but most of all from the 
influence of the church. There are no false standards there ; 
they bring true substantial tests to judge of things. You 
will not hear from the lips of one of these, such an expres- 
,as “He isa vulgar fellow,—he is a parvenu,—he has 
n, or no | ’ but they will say, “ He is an unedu- 
cated person he has erroneous or dangerous principles, 
he is not a valuable or respectable man.” Connected with 


this class, and forming an inferior part of it, is a body of 


gentlemen, living for the most part in the country; men of 

d families, though commoners ; of independent estates ; 
of high classic education; and always relicious. Their 
constant resolution seems to be never to go for more than 
the re worth; and always to get at the real worth of 


iw and every body else. That they may be enti- 


tled to demand credit for what they actually are and have, 


they make it a point never to assume beyond that mark. 


Chere are no pretensions there; no concealments. A man 


does this, or declines to do that; and tells you it is because 


his income is so much. People measure and grade them- 
selves and others with an accuracy and a candor that 
Americans have no notion of. All weight being their de- 
rived from what is solid and demonstrable, a man of supe- 
rior claims avows and assumes his precedence as a matter 


justas he would yield it in reversed cireum- 


ol ¢ 


stances. Now, besides these two « 


urse 


lasses, one of which may 


be called the respectable and the other the emiment, there 


is imdondon a sort termed the fashionable. There is there, 
to be sure, display, talent, taste; but if you would get 
at the substance of the thing, and inquire what 1t is that 
gives these people a distinction and a power above « thers, 
it will appear that that empire ts f unded wholly in opin- 
ion; that it is, essentially, a ispira of a number of per 


sons to exalt cer ind individuals, into a 


superiority above others. ‘To this class, though she dwells 
rather upon the outward confines of it, may be referred a 
noble authoress whose chara was brought very con- 
spicuousl} before American community a year or two 
since the brilliant and agreeable letters of an American 
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poet and tourist. No one, I suppose, has a higher admira- 
tion of the talents and accomplishments of that writer than 
myself: I consider him a man of an unquestionable and an 
exquisite cenius. But he fell into an error very natural to 
an inexperienced visiter in London, when he imagined that 
that countess or her dashing son-in-law repre ented the 
highest class of English society. It was to this fast nable 
class that Lord limited, and referring 
to it he said, J do not doubt, truly, 
but Lord 


cess to the highest and noblest order « 


Byron’s career was 


that it the most 


was 


corrupt society in Europe: Byron never had ac- 


f his country’s aris- 


tocracy. His impiety would, alone, have been sufficient to 


exclude him from it. 


It appears to me that we have no other order of distin- 


guished society in America than this of the fashionable ; 


one based on opinion and exclusion. If we have a cla 
corresponding to that which we spoke of as existing in 


England, and like it, clearly looked up to by the fashion- 


able, it is in New England. There I have seen persons of 


great wealth and high refinement, whose manners were as 
plain as those of a duke. But elsewhere, and especially in 
the central society, we must regret the prevalence of this 
I abomi- 


It must pervert all the perceptions; de- 


paltry and paralysing influence of exclusiveness ; 
nate and detest if 
the character ; and disturb the apprecia- 


prave and frivolise 


tion of general truth in the minds of all who are infected 
For 
that feeds on it. The habitual contemplati 
lie, | 


whethe 
tics, religion, particul ir science, or of socmety 


with it it is the nature of falsehood to corrupt the mind 


m of an embodied 
4 ‘ ] 
r in the shape of an erroneous system of poll- 


warps and 


crooks the intellect; and among substantial or acted lies, 


I know none more palpable than the notion that that com- 


bination or faction of people called fashionable are, in re- 


the ornaments of mind, in 


any of 
of the 


racter, one jot better than a multitude of persons they 


spect to their minds, or 


reg » character, or any iccomplishments of cha- 


} 


look down on with scorn. J. Livingston. 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


A party of foreign botanists, whil making thei 


researches in the Reisenberg, were joined by a person who 


was a stranger to them, but whose manners denoted him 


to be of , tinction, 
+} 


Orne 


and who was attended by tw 


r gentlemen. He showed great knowledge of the natu- 
| sciences in general, and of botany in particular, and the 
»ymuch deli conversation that, 
] 


his 


party were si hted with hi 


at his r mpanied him to residence in 


the mountains, and passed the evening. Next day the party 


quest ey acc 
ju , ney a 


came to thank him for his politeness, and requested to be 
informed who it was to whom they were under obligations 
Their host 

f 


rist and a botanist, and am called king of 


for his hospitality. replied, with a smile, “I 


am a mineral 
Saxony 
The Hon. Charles S—— was looking in vain one night at 


a ball for his chapeau-bras. ‘ My dear fellow,” said Rogers, 
“Eh! why so?” “ Because 
expected to go off!” 

Never was there a poet to whom the love of praise was 


*‘ vou have no right to find it.” 
a hat, when it is cocked, must be 


not the first and most constant of passions. 
the world 
when the heavens are a star-chamber. 

W hen Dr. 
arm, “ Those two are just equal to one highwayman,” 
"Why 


tor—your money or your life.” 


Strange that should object to 


iInquisilions, 
— and Sergeant P. were walking by, arm in 


} 
OD- 


served Milligan. so?” “Itisa lawyer and a doc- 


T 


What I admire in Christopher Columbus, says Turgot, 
is not his having discovered the new world, but his hav- 
ing gone to search for it on the strength of an opinicn. 


“Men slight the good they have, in the anxiety for the 
good tocome. They waste their oil for to-day in fruitless 
the morrow, forgetting 


that bie who replenishes the cruise is inexhaustibl 


attempts to procure a supply for 


It is the gay and happy that fcei grief the most; the first 


blow of real misfortune stuns so completely tha 


deadened to ail the rest. 


™ } 
The firis W h ) 


torpid in t 


remain heir girlhood, cold a 


the reflection of a moon in a well, are pretty sure to repay 


r such ill-timed sobriety by a gk 
ten years after date. I de 


themselves { Wing meridian 
riues that are unnatu- 


ral. I hate a matronly ild begin by be- 


ing a kitten. 
ow little 


They who will abandon a friend for one 


of human character, and prove their hearts are as cold as 


their judgments are weak. 
Though the world has very little gratitude for those 
who become its slaves, it hates those who appear to be in- 


dependent of it. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


A SHORT CHAPTER ON ARCHITECTURE. 
For correct notions on this subject, for specimens of all 
ve must turn to 


that is just and beautiful in architecture, 


that region, 
Ww) 


* Built nobly.” 


ere, on the Egean shore, a city stands, 
Greeks were al 
the beautiful, 


veliness which his spirit may 


A P et, the ] pe ets, is born witl a pas- 


yearning for 


forms of | 


sionate which impels him rest- 
create 
The 
the earliest embodu 
is that hung 


valleys of that 


first emanation of the national 


ent, in any shape, of those 
the m 


haunted land, was 


craceful drean about untains and li 
cered in the the 
Beauty, as shrouded in action, and the description of 
landscape and figure, in solitude, city, ocean and land, 


vere herein developed. In subsequer 


experimet ts beauly Was evi lved 


rate and combined, 
in the shaping of the seulp- 
lines of the canvass 


the out or the harmony 


But in 


tured marble, 
of varying s 
ture of h marred the impressi 


craving delic 


rosser qualities whic 


simple grace, and failed to satisfy the acy of 


Grecian taste. Apart from the obvious and fatal objection 


against two of these, painting and sculpture, that tl 
were imitative arts, there was a peculiar and a painful 
f the occasions on which they 
ant ol 


to be represented; a 


ficiency felt on most ¢ wert 


empl ved: im the w Vitality where living objects 


more sensibly felt 
Moreover, 


t abstract and ideal, but 


were the 


in proportion to the excellence t Imitation. 
the beauty here exhibited was ni 


too deeply in most cases personal and 


} ¢ : 
sensual. f { vy, evena 


ainst the Homeric poetry, 


it might , and of necessity, the 


sentiments pred minated ver - rm. 


But the poetry of 
lity which stamped 
irity on the s of Niad. 


the indiy ‘ lin of the 


later t t the nper its most 


striking peculiz the It became 
imbued author; it 


cea edt 


of the 


mandec It g be strictly 


and only 
tiful. Music approaches arer: t vanescent as well 
ms to perfection. At 

temple of 
which had been 


had t 


se the 
traced in other 
laid by extraneous c 
and nakedly. You 
and you 
Bani 


and address the 


vering 


may uns 


arts. will find it to the forms of the 


temple. h imitativeness from painting and statuary, 
; remove tr 


and you ha 


mind and not the eve 
all but its form and esse 


qua 


m poetry 


ities of architectur lant sounds 


» that collateral 


L mere 


tion of the 


¢ not, as in the 
but res 


trait, within any fixed, nal limits, 


the entire combination ; embodied in an 


rising like an exhalat 


n WwW 


r them 


! 


veily Wi 


lessness taste and 
veloped power ;’ 


} 


he Gre 


and then to vanquish t 


cenius of 


all of these there was an admix- 


dom in the fettered movements of Greek skill than ir 
licensed wanderings of Roman power. The Italian ar 
tects sought to cover their want of taste by magnifies 
and vastness of size. The orders were heaped on one 
other, and more gaudy styles invented. Every thing 
notes the huge, barbaric grandeur of the world’s qu 


They design a theatre, and the colosseum is erected: 


th 
ih 


e 
chi- 


and 


Hadrian builds a villa which scarcely knows itself from a 


But while the Romans had been running after ey 


city. 
diversity of shape, and indulging the national lust of 
they had become their own slaves. They 


velty, attal 


but one unchanged, uniform effect: 


ry 


ned 


while the pliant Greek, 


hir 


bounding his steps by the narrowest limits, walked within 


his confined with exquisite freedom and 


pteroma 
widest range of variety. 


always one ; rich, brilliant and delicate. The Sara 
th; 


and the Egyptian were always one; and the Gothi 
ther Romanesque or decorated, was always uniform 
But the 


earth from which he claimed his origin, 


impression. deedal Greek, with the fixity of 


heaven of which he was all re 
Dor 


Corinthian; the Hercules and the Lais of a 


changefulness of that 


lent,—created, at once, the firm and stalwart 


the gay 


THE ARTIST’S DREAM. 


\ the 


of which is very happy ; ne of the figures represent 


n being likenesses of Michael 


da Vinci, Ruben 


r Waking 


the S1C¢ 
Raphael, Li s, Rembrandt, 
and ¢ 


} 
emulate 


thers: as dreaming 


an 


uted in a creditable 


ise of the As 


manner, and ali 


ciation and the a 


with the ethe 


The Venetian style, likewise, \ 


the 
Tia 


co 


and 
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hrought to our mind the admirable scene in De Grammont, TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. we have learns e true racter and meaning of 
of the count’s excusing himself to Charles the Second for . profes \ e oursel ve e as much im- 
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Oh Dru it with care, It for 


treasure shall bloom 
j == 


ir cee 
from it never, never from 
it will 


mever will I ; 





wear it 
mear my 


You have field or bower, 
found in And lil 
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mind me, remind me, love, of thee. 





leaves I see, me, love, of thee; 
They'll remind 





ever there; its light 


Sweet love, sweet love, light leaves remind me, 
| And when w 


-. its I , S00, They’ al love, re- 





love, —? ll 
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2 | And they shone in all their pride, | And I'd spurn them all! for thee, Is dearest, love, to me. 
For the one that’s pluck’d by thee | Sweet love, &c. 


Were the blossoms on the stems 


To be as on ev'ry side, 
Form’d by diamonds or of gems, 


Oh, I'd pass them heedless on, 
















HINTs TO YOUNG 
very “As a great part of the uneasiness of 
matrimony arises from mere trifles, it would be wise in 
every young married man to enter into an agreement with 
that in all disputes of this kind the party who 





WIVES AND HUSBANDS.—Fielding says 


A norte act.—A Mr. Samuel Pike, of Leesburg, Ohio, I'M TWENTY-FIVE. 


some time since, owing to the sickness of all his family, 
the death of his wife, and the reverses of the last ten years, 
and in this pos- 





truly, that, 





change 





*Twas wondrous strange, how great the 
Since I was in my teens; 

Then I had beaux and billet-doux, 
And joined the gayest scenes: 

But lovers now have ceased to vow, 
No way they now contrive 

To poison, hang, or drown themselves,— 


Because I’m twenty-five ! 







was brought to the verge of bankruptcy, 
ture of affairs wrote toa Mr. B. Urner, of Cincinnati, stating 
his inability to meet the payment of a note held by and 
originally drawn in favor of the latter gentleman for the 
sum of $102. Mr. Urner, on the receipt of this information, 
enclosed the note in a letter, from which we extract the fol- 
Being 


his wife— 
was most convinced they were right should always surren- 






By which means both would be more for- 






der the victory. 
ward to give up the cause.” 










LEMAN.—Amadeus, the ninth count of Savoy, 
kept his hounds, > a 
great number of poor people, who were seated at table 


These are my hounds, 


A TRUE NO! 
being once asked where he 






Once, if the night were e’er so bright, 
I ne’er abroad could roam, 

Without “ the bliss, the honor, miss, 
Of seeing you safe home ;” 

But now I go, through rain or snow, 
Pensive, and scarce alive, 

Through all the dark, without a spark, 
Because I’m twenty-five! 


lowing remarks as characteristic of true greatness: 

















satisfied that you cannot pay me, and that you would if you 
could, A man in 
your situation is apt to grow misanthropic and unhappy. 
The world averts its kindly face from him and shuns him; 
some men because he 1s poor, and some fearing a favor 
might be asked. To hold a fellow-man and brother en- 
thralled and depressed, and thus affecting him and his de- 
pendent children, is contrary to my sense of duty.” 


[ hand you your note enck sed, eancelled. 
eating and drinking, and replied, “ 


! with whom I go in chase of heaven!” He was surnamed 


‘The Happy.” 


Pripe.— Was it our Dr. Franklin who said—" Pride is as 
loud a beggar as want, and a great deal more saucy. Whe 


thing you must buy ten more, 


They used to call and ask me all 
About my health so frail ; 
And thought a ride would help my side, 
And turn my cheek less pale : 
But now, alas! if I am ill, 
None cares that I revive, 
And my pale cheek in vain may speak,— THE 
Because I’m twenty-five! The wind, before it woos the harp, 
—— ee es Is but the wild and common air ; 
Now, if a ride improves my side, Yet, as it passes through the chords, 
: I'm forced to take the stage, _ Changes to music rare. 
For that is deemed quite proper for 


you have bonght one fine 


Wowman’s arrrction.—The following exquisite anecdote, that your appearance may be all of a piece; but it is easier 
illustrative of woman's undving affection, is from a late 
work’ published in Great Britain, styled the “ English 
Maiden.”—" Sir Robert Barclay, who commanded the Bri- 
tish squadron in the battle of Lake Erie, was horribly muti- 
lated by the wounds he received in the action, having lost 
the right arm and one of his legs. Previously to his leaving 
England he was engaged to a young lady, to whom he was 


to suppress the first desire than to satisfy all that follow it 


HARP AND THE POET. 


And even so the poet's soul 





tenderly attached. Feeling acutely on his return that he 
was a mere wreck, he sent a friend to the lady, 
her of his mutilated condition, and generously offering to 
release her from her engagement. “Tell him,” replied the 
noble girl, “that I will joyfully marry him, if he only has 
enough of body left to hold his soul ! ” 


informing 


Hannan More.—I know not (says this lady) whether 
my writings have promoted the spiritual welfare of my 
readers, but they have enabled me to do good by private 
charity and public beneficence. I am almost ashamed to 


say that they have brought me thirty thousand pounds! 


A person of my age: 

And then no hand is offered me 
To help me out alive, 

They think it won’t hurt me to fall,— 
Because I'm twenty-five! 


Oh! dear; "tis queer, that every year 
I'm slighted more and more, 

For not a beau pretends to show 
His head within our door ; 

Nor ride, nor card, nor soft address 
My spirits now revive; 

And one might near as well be dead 
As say,—1'mn twenty-five 





Converts the things that round him lie 
Into a gentle voice of song— 
Divinest harmony. 
Sweet harp and poet, framed alike 
By God, as his interpreters, 
To breathe aloud the silent thought 
Of every thing that stirs. 


pr 


ay morning by the propri 
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